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education; to logic, mathematics and the nat-
ural sciences, in intellectual education, and
to history, literature and ethics, in moral edu-
cation.

Fundamental Principles. The science of
pedagogy rests upon certain general princi-
ples that are now recognized by educators
in all countries, though some of these were
centuries in gaining universal recognition.
Among the most important of these princi-
ples are:

(a)  Relation of Mind and Body.   All educa-
tors recognize the intimate relation between
mind and body.    The brain and nervous sys-
tem constitute the organism through which
the mind acts, and we become acquainted with
the world about us through the special senses.
The mind works better when the body is in a
state of health.   Defective sense organs are a
hindrance to mental activity.   Fatigue lessens
mental activity, etc.

(b)  Development   of   the   Mental   Powers.
The various forms of mental activity develop
with the growth of the body.    For the order
of this development see Psychology, subhead
Development of the Mental Powers.

(c)  Attention.   Attention lies at the founda-
tion of all knowledge.   It is an act of will and
depends upon interest.   See Attention.

(d)  Self-Activity.   All knowledge is gained
through the self-activity of the learner.   The
child must educate himself.   The duty of the
teacher and the parent is to point the way
and to remove obstacles too difficult for him
to surmount.

(e)  Order of Instruction.    The order of in-
struction   should   conform   to   the   order   of
development of the mental powers.   The order
universally recognized is (1) observation be-
fore reason; (2) the concrete before the ab-
stract;   (3)   the  simple   before   the  complex;
(4) from the known to the unknown; (5) facts
before definitions and principles; (6) process-
es before rules.

Modern Movements. Modern systems of
education and methods of instruction have
been attained only through centuries of ef-
fort on the part of those interested in educa-
tion and the general welfare of the race. The
influence of early systems on present move-
ments is so slight that they need no consider-
ation in a brief survey of recent movements.
What is known as the New Education had
its beginning early in the eighteenth century,
with the movement from the abstract towards
the concrete, and with the growing tendency
to give more attention to the individual child.
The one to whom the nineteenth century owes
the greatest debt for progress in education
is Johann Heinricn Pestalozzi (which see).
Pestalozzi's principles as set forth below
cover the field of education:

(1) The principles of education are sought
in human nature. (2) This nature is organic,
consisting of physical, intellectual and moral
capabilities, ready and struggling to develop
themselves. (3) The function of the educator
is both negative and positive. He must re-
move impediments to the learner's develop-
ment, and he must also stimulate the exercise
of his powers. (4) Self-development begins
with sensations received through the senses.
These sensations lead to perceptions which,
registered in the mind as conceptions or ideas,
constitute the basis of knowledge. (5) Spon-
taneity and self-activity are the necessary
conditions under which the mind educates it-
self and gains power and independence. (6)
Practical aptness depends more on exercise
than on knowledge. "Knowing and doing
must, however, proceed together. The chief
aim of education is the development of the
learner's powers." (7) All education must be
based on the learner's own observation; . . .
"this is the true basis of all knowledge." (8)
What the learner has gained by his own ob-
servation has become an actual possession,
which he can explain or describe in his own
words. (9) The learner's growth necessitates
advancement from the near and actual to the
more remote; hence, from the concrete to the
abstract, from particulars to generals, from
the known to the unknown.

The study of psychology (which, see) has
advanced as rapidly as the study of education,
and as a result methods of teaching have been
greatly improved. In all civilized countries
untrained teachers are now the exception-
The relation of the school to the state is more
fully understood and the individual as the
supreme factor in education is generally
realized.

Eecent changes in industrial and social life
are compelling educators to make their
methods of instruction more concrete and to
make courses of study more practical. The
relations of the school to the community have
broadened until the schoolhouse is the center
of many community activities. Everywhere
the movements of education are toward a
more perfect citizenship; a better America.

See Methods of Teaching; Consult Bagley's
The Educative Process; Colvin's The Learning
Process; Strayer's The Teaching Process,

PEDIMENT, the low, broad, triangular
gable at the end of a building of classic style.
Across the bottom of it extends the cornice
and midway over it meet the two roof ends.
The pediments of stone buildings usually are
decorated with sculpture. The finest classic
examples of pediments are those of the Par-
thenon at Athens. One of the finest of Amer-
ican pediments is on the Bank of Montreal.

PEDOIOSTER, an instrument somewhat
resembling a watch in a-p-pearance, by means